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Eric P. Newman of St. Louis, Missouri, is one of the world’s 
most outstanding numismatic researchers. He is the founder of the 
Eric P. Newman Numismatic Education Society, and is an inter- 
nationally known author and lecturer. 


His numismatic writings are authoritative and classics in their 
field. He is especially known for the work in early American Colo- 
nial coinage, with many credits in this field. His volume on “The 
Early Paper Money of America’ published in 1967, has been a 
great contribution to numismatics. 

Among the many awards he has received, is the Farran Zerbe 
Memorial Award presented by the American Numismatic Associa- 
tion. 


EARLY AMERICAN MONEY 


Eric P. Newman 


Early settlements in the English Colonies in America were not 
supplied with coinage for governmental use because England wanted 
the balance of trade to favor the mother country and wanted the col- ( 
onies to be self-supporting. In the seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries the use of barter (exchanging commodities) for small 
transactions and the use of wampum (beads) in trading with the 
Indians was sufficient for economic development in coordination 
with an extensive use of credit. The colonists kept their account 
books in pounds, shillings and pence like the mother country but 
soon the colonial exchanges began to sink in value compared to the 
English standard, so that the pound of one colony would differ in 
value from that of another colony as well as from the English 
pound. 

The first coinage made for an American area was an issue of 
brass pieces about 1616 for Bermuda (Somers Island). Because 
Bermuda was accidentally overrun with hogs the chief design on 
this English made coinage was a hog. This money had little in- 
trinsic (metal) value. 

After Cromwell in 1649 overthrew King Charles I and contin- 
ued in power, the Massachusetts Bay Colony authorized an issue 
of silver coins in 1652 containing 2214% less silver than the equiva- 
lent coin in England. The reduced weight was to keep the coins 
from being exported to England but it only reduced the value at 
which they circulated. The shilling (12 pence), 6 pence and 3 pence 
were coined by John Hull in Boston with dies made at the Saugus, 
Massachusetts iron works. At first the coins only had their de- 
nomination on one side and NE (New England) on the other. Sub- 
sequent issues contained the legend MASATHUSETS IN NEW 
ENGLAND surrounding a tree. The tree was first a willow, later 
an oak, and finally a pine so that they were referred to as pine 
tree money. These denominations were all dated 1652 during the 
30 years of their coinage. A twopence was minted in 1662 and 
bore that date. The 1652 date was retained apparently because the 
colony knew it had no authority to coin money and if it was 
criticized it wanted to create the illusion that the coins were 
principally made in 1652. These pieces circulated for almost 200 ( 
years. 

Lord Baltimore, the Proprietor of the Maryland colony, in 
planning its needs, had a similar series of silver coin struck in 
England in 1658 in denominations of one shilling (12 pence), 
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6 pence and 4 pence (a groat) and bearing his protrait. There was 
also a penny struck in copper. The silver circulated for many years 
until the Crown determined that permission had not been given to 
coin it. 

The first authorized governmental paper money of western civ- 
ilization was issued in 1690 in Massachusetts Bay. The Chinese 
many centuries before had issued paper money which Marco Polo 
first saw in the 18th century, but no European government had 
followed that successful economic method of stimulating and sim- 
plifying trade. One by one each of the other American colonies 
issued its own paper money, often lending it out to settlers on 
land security and sometimes spending it for government and mili- 
tary expenses. 
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Colonial Paper Money 


Virginia preferred the use of tobacco receipts for money until 
1755. Some colonial paper money issues were printed by Benjamin 
Franklin and others by Paul Revere. Some was printed from type 
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and ornaments while other issues were from engraved plates, but 
virtually all of it was produced in America. English permission was 
required for its issuance and in spite of severe restrictions there 
were over 500 different issues. The paper money was to be re- 
deemed out of tax collections, but too much was issued from time 
to time and a depreciation in value had to be accepted in the pe- ( 
riod between 1740 and 1750 in most colonies. The penalty for 
counterfeiting was death but that did not stop extensive frauds 
against the currency. Each piece was hand numbered and hand 
signed by from one to six persons. Denominations ranged from one 
penny to 100 pounds. Rag paper on which they were printed was 
strong but the notes often had to be patched by pasting, sewing 
and pinning. 

The small change available for use in the American colonies con- 
sisted chiefly of English halfpence. The acceptance of these pieces, 
primarily in the northern and middle colonies, was not as half- 
pence but as coppers at 12 to 18 to the colony’s shilling. In 1681, 
Mark Newby brought to America some Irish halfpence which bore 
the image of St. Patrick and had them authorized for use as money 
in New Jersey where he settled. In 1688 under King James II, a 
1/24th real (intended as a one farthing equivalent) was struck in 
England for the plantations in America in order to find a use for 
the tin mined in England, but the circulation was very limited. ( 

From 1722 to 1724 the right to coin small money for America 
was granted by King George I to William Wood with profits to be 
retained by the coiner. Under this franchise, Wood coined tons of 
2 pence, pence and 1/2 pence in London made of copper adulter- 
ated with zinc, etc. and bearing the legend ROSA AMERICANA. 
These pieces were rejected as a fraud in New England where their 
circulation was attempted because they were not of pure copper. 
In 1737-9 John Higley of Connecticut privately coined pieces made 
from locally mined copper, some of which had the denomination 
3 pence and some had a legend VALUE ME AS YOU PLEASE. 

European and Spanish American gold and silver coins were ob- 
tained by the Americans from their trade with the West Indies and 
with the Spanish and Portuguese colonies in the Americas. These 
coins brought a premium in relationship to the Colonial exchanges 
which were depressed by the Pine Tree money deficiency in silver 
and by slow payments for European manufactured goods. Queen ( 
Anne by a proclamation in 1704 and by a law in 1709 endeavored 
to stop the depreciation of American exchanges by fixing the max- 
imum value which could be given for European and Spanish Ameri- 
can coins. This rate was known as proclamation money and set the 
Spanish dollar (piece of eight reales) equal to 6 Colonial shillings. 
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The Virginia colony had sought the right to issue coins for over 
100 years and finally succeeded in 1773 when the Crown granted 
consent to an issue of copper halfpence with the head of King 
George III on one side and the Virginia coat-of-arms on the other. 
By the time the coinage was struck in England and sent to America 
copper had depreciated in value and when the official arguments 
were almost concluded the Revolution had already begun and cop- 
per was needed for war purposes. Many of the pieces did circulate 
but some were never taken out of their original kegs. 


The paper money was reasonably well controlled by the colonies 
which issued it until the American Revolution forced the issuance 
of additional quantities for the cause of independence. The Conti- 
nental Congress representing all of the colonies in their revolt issued 
paper money to finance its activities and expected each of the col- 
onies to redeem its share. This was known as Continental Currency 
and Benjamin Franklin guided its development and design. Its ac- 
ceptability for circulation was due to patriotism and by the require- 
ment of law. Its fractional denominations ranged from $1/6 to $2/3; 
its integral denominations from $1 to $80, including such unusual 
denominations as $6, $7, $8, $35, $55, etc. The British forces felt 
that they could bring about a collapse of the rebellion sooner by 
counterfeiting the Continental Currency and authorized forgeries 
to be produced. They gave away quantities of counterfeits to people 
who would pass them, this being the first use of counterfeit paper 
money for economic warfare. The entire value of Continental 
Congress as well as State (colony) money collapsed by 1779 due 
more to excessive quantity rather than through counterfeiting and 
was never paid. This gave rise to the expression ‘‘Not Worth a Con- 
tinental’’. 


There was an attempt by the Continental Congress to issue Silver 
dollars in 1776 to stabilize the Continental paper currency and 
patterns of such issues were coined in tin and a few in brass and 
silver. They contain the rebus, Time Flies so Mind Your Business. 
The inability to get silver for the coinage resulted in the abandon- 
ment of the project. 


After the 1783 treaty recognizing American Independence there 
were efforts by the Continental Congress, the States and private 
persons to establish coinage for American use. Gouvenour Morris 
in 1783 had silver patterns prepared for coinage on the basis of 
1440 mills to the Spanish-American dollar with the largest coin to 
be 1000 mills or one mark. Jefferson opposed this principal as im- 
practical and wanted the American coinage to be decimal using the 
Spanish-American dollar as a base for 100 cents. Specie coinage 
(gold and silver) was not agreed upon until 1791 when Alexander 
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Hamilton refined Jefferson’s theory. However, Morris unofficially 
arranged for copper pieces about the size of English halfpence to 
be minted in England in 1783 and 1785 bearing the motto NOVA 
CONSTELLATIO (a new constellation). These circulated freely 
without any denomination, primarily in New York. 


Colonial Coin 


The states of Vermont, Connecticut, New Jersey and Massachu- 
setts each authorized copper coinage and enormous quantities were 
minted in those states from 1785 through 1788. New Jersey on its 
pieces used the motto E PLURIBUS UNUM (one out of many) 
which has continued on United States coins to the present time. 
The Federal government by 1787 contracted with James Jarvis to 
coin official cents in copper. The contract was obtained by politi- 
cal influence and was violated by the contractor. Although some of 
the coins were minted, many were put in circulation without de- 
livery to the government and the contractor never paid for the 
government copper which he used to make them, 

Private copper tokens joined the other coppers during this period, 
particularly imitations of English halfpence made at Machin’s Mill 
(Newburgh, N. Y.) and elsewhere, because coppers circulated at 
higher than their intrinsic value. The entire copper circulation in 
America became such a glut on the market in 1789 that its accepta- 
bility as a circulating medium ceased for several years. 

A gold doubloon for New York was struck by Ephraim Brasher 
in 1787 from dies he hoped he could use for copper coinage, but 
he was not successful in obtaining a franchise from the state for ( 
minting coppers. 

There was a new start in the issuance of paper money by the in- 
dividual states from 1781 through 1788 and these issues were re- 
deemed in most instances. This type of currency was made unlawful 
under the Constitution of the United States in 1789 and even the 
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Federal Government was not granted the constitutional right to 
issue paper money because of the losses the people sustained 
during the Revolution. Federal coinage, however, was authorized 
under the Constitution and began in 1793 at the Philadelphia 
Mint. 
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19. 


20. 


Questions 


What is barter? 
What is meant by the intrinsic value of money? 


Where and when was the first authorized governmental paper 
money in Western civilization issued? 


When and where was the first minting of private copper 
money in America? 


Why was most Massachusetts silver money dated 1652? 
Why was William Wood’s coinage rejected? 

Who suggested the decimal system for U. S. money? 
Why was copper money rejected in 1789 in America? 
What motto is on the Continental Dollar patterns of 1776? 
On what coin is the United States Dollar based? 

What American colonies had their own coins? 

What American states ussued their own copper coins? 
What money for America was made of tin? 

What is proclamation money? 

Who used counterfeiting as economic warfare? 


Were the pounds, shillings and pence in America the same 
as in England? 


What did Virginia use for money prior to 1755? 
Why did Ephraim Brasher issue a few gold doubloons? 
What money did the Constitution prohibit? 


What famous persons printed some American colonial paper 
money? 


